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Dr. JOHN EACHARD, 


I E lives of learned men, and 
eſpecially philoſophers and di- 

vines, are generally ſpent in 
the ſhade of obſcurity ; amongſt books 
and manuſcripts, in ſchools and col- 
leges ; amongſt men unacquainted with, 
the mtrigues of courtiers and ſchemes 
of * ſtateſmen; amongſt ſuch as are 
{ſtrangers to all the noiſe and parade.of 
the military, and the tumult and buſ-- 
tle of the buſy and commercial part 
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of the world: the ſole ambition of 
ſtudious men is, generally at leaſt, to 
make literary conqueſts, and to extend 
the boundaries of ſcience. 


From a life thus private and in- 
active, no materials can be ob- 
tained to amuſe the common readers 
of biography, who require actions 
more ſplendid and vigorous, and oc- 
currences more varied and one: of 
They can find little or no entertain- 
ment in ſuch narratives as rarely con- 
tain more than accounts of learned 
controverſies acutely hg: . ed, or bf 


clerical duties faithfully diſcharged. 


All chat we can gather relating to 
the life of Dr. John Eachard, may be 
comprized in a very narrow compaſs. 


He was born of a good family in the 
county of Suffolk, After being in- 
ſtructed in the firſt elements of learn- 
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ing at a grammar-ſchool, he was ſent 


to Catharine-hall, in the univerſity 


of Cambridge, where he was admitted 
May 10,1653 ; and was elected Fellow, 


July q, 1658. He took the degree of 


Batchelor of Arts 16 56, and that of 


Maſter 1 in 1660. 


In 1670, he publiſhed his celebrated 
work, called, The Grounds and Occa- 
ſion of the Contempt of the Clergy 
and Religion enquired into.“ It was 


attacked by an anonymous writer, the 
following year, in An Anſwer toa Let- 


ter of Enquiry into the Grounds, &c. 


And by Barnabas Oley and ſeveral 


others, and amongſt tlie reſt the fa- 
mous Dr. John Owen, in a preface to 
ſome ſermons of W. i y 


Eachard replied to the firſt, 1 in Some 


Obſervations upon an Anſwer to his 


* ormerly of Emanuel-college Cambridge. 
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Enquiry ;' and in a few letters printed 
at the end of his book, intitled, Mr. 
HFHobbs's State of Nature conſidered, in 
a Dialogue between Philautus and Ti- 
mothy, he took notice of the reſt of 
his opponents, whom he treats with 
leſs ceremony than his firſt anſwerer, 
though he does not conſider him as a 
' perſon of great importance, or as a 
fair and candid enemy. 


Soon after our author publiſhed a 

* ſecond dialogue between Philautus 
and Timothy; called, Some Opinions 
of Mr. Hobbs's conſidered. + 


In this as well as the former dia- 
logue, he has employed all the powers 


| This ſecond dialogue was never publiſhed in any 
| edition of the author's works, the laſt of which was the 


_+ Dedicated to archbiſbop Sheldon, May 20, 
11673. 5 5 
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of his wit to expoſe the falſe reaſoning 
-and: ſpecious ſophiſtry of the philoſo- 
pher of Malmeſbury. And ſurely the 
graveſt reader cannot help being highly 
*diverted with the happy ſtrokes of fine 


humour and keen raillery, with which 


he has attacked, and entirely confuted 


the abſurd and dogmatical lectures of 


this inveterate t of true religion 
and ſound merals. All the ſerious 
aid fy 
-moſt eminent and learned of our di- 
vines, could never have rendered the 
Philofophy of Hobbs fo contemptible 
as the incomparable dialogues of 
Echard, Which contain the moſt ju- 
dicious arguments, united with the 


moſt ſpirited ſatire, and the livelieſt 


mirth. 


VUpon the deceaſe of Dr. "OI Light- 
foot 1675, John Eachard was choſen in 
his room, Maſter of Catharine-hall ; 


As and # 


ematicaF books, written by the 
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and in the year following, he was created 
| "ox of Divinity, 7 a ens man- 
date. 
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. It cannot be Joubted, | but 551 


Eachard, who was maſter of ſuch ad- 


mirable wit and fine fancy, united to 
a very competent ſhare of learning, 


with a temper equally chearful and be- 


nevolent, muſt have been a moſt agree- 
able companion and a welcome gueſt, 
wherever he went: yet that grave anti- 
quary Antony Wood, in ſome 

of his Diary, infinuates, that one Fe the 
greateſt prelates of that age, Arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, preferred the pleaſure 


of his ſociety to the enjoyment of our 


author's chearſul and ſpirited conver- 


fation. Take the ſtory in his own 


words. 


« Sunday Sir Leol. . took 


« with him in the morning, over the 


Water 
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ce water toLambeth, A. Wood; andaf- 
ter prayers, he conducted him up to 
the dining- place room, where Arch- 
* biſhop Sheldon received him, and 
gave him his bleſſing. There then 
* dined among the company, John 

c Eachard, the author of the Con- 
e tempt of the Clergy,” who fat at the 
lower end of the table, between 
* the Archbiſhop's two chaplains, 
Sam. Parker, and Tho. Tomp- 
* kins, being the firſt time the ſaid 
Eachard was introduced unto the ſaid - 
_ © archbiſhop's company. After din- 
ner the ſaid Archbiſhop went into 
his withdrawing-room, and-Echard, 
« withthechaplains. and Ralph Snow, 
to their lodgings. to drink and 
* ſmoak. Sir Leol. Jenkyns, took 
then A. Wood by the hand, and 
conducted him into the withdraw- 
* ing- room to the Archbiſhop.” 
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From this invidious narrative of the 
VvVoin and conceited A. Wood, the very 
$i learned and reverend commentator of 
fi [Pope's works has been induced to 
1 charge Archbiſnop Sheldon with 
9 want of diſcernment and taſte; and 
to repreſent him as a man, who 
could prefer the ſociety of the dulleſt 

fellow in the univerſe to that of one 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for his vivacity 
and wit. With ſubmiſſion to ſo great 
a writer, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that 
it is not difficult to make ſuch obſerva- 
tions, nor very eaſy to ſupport them. 
From the Diary itſelf, we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe that the Archbiſhop, 
who was a friend and patron of the 
univerſity of Oxford, might think 
himſelf under a neceſſity to pay a lit- 
tle complimenttotheman whowas em- 
ployed in writing the hiſtory of that 
learned ſociety, and toencourage him in 
the proſecution of the undertaking; and 
ſurely ſome marks of civility were due 
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to a writer; who, by indefatigable in- 
duſtry, had almoſt accompliſhed a 
very laborious, as well as uſeful 
work. It is very evident, that this 


prelate was a. firm: friend to our au- 
thor, and as far as I can gueſs from 


His own words, a bountiful Mecznas to 
him: nay, in the dedication of his firſt 


dialogue, he produces his Grace as a 


ſtrong inſtance of the great and noble 


qualities inherent in human nature, in 


oppoſition to the philoſopher Hobbs, 
who endeavours to degrade her nobleſt 
works: ſuch a man then as Sheldon, 
who was univerfally acknowledged to- 


be. a moſt generous and munificent 
patron of learning; who was a ſtateſ- 
man, a courtier and an accompliſhed 


gentleman, certainly knew how to dif- 


tinguiſh between the dull, though uſe- 
ful qualities of an Antony Wood, 
and the brighter talents of a John Ea- 


. 
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It may not perhaps be unenter- 


taining to the reader, to give ſome 


account of an old cuſtom, which gave 


riſe to Dr. Warburton's reflection. 


It was a practice, I ſuppoſe, from 


time immemorial, when any. gueſts 
dined at Lambeth, for the Archbiſhop, 


when dinner was over, and after 
drinking two or three loyal toaſts, to 


invite ſome part of the company into 
a withdrawing- chamber. The reſt 


* =» 


went up with the chaplains into their 
own room, ſituated in the higheſt 
tower of the palace, where they amuſed 
themſelves with a pipe of tobacco, as 
honeſt Wood ſays, and a ſober glaſs 
till the bell invited the family to 


Prayers. 


In Archbiſhop Potter's time, I am 
told, this old cuſtom received ſome 


ſmall alteration : after the uſual toaſts, 
that prelate invited ſuch of the com- 


pany 
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pany as choſe it, to drink coffee in 
another room, and immediately with- 


drew. 


At length Archbiſhop Secker made 
| a very conſiderable alteration in the eti- 
gquette of the palace of Lambeth, ſo 
har at leaſt as regards the matter in 
.queſtion. He broke through the 
ſtrange and unpolite practice of dif- 
tinguiſhing one gueſt from another. 
He laid aſide the auſterity of the high 
ſacerdotal character, as unfit for feſti- 
vity, and converſed at his table with 
the eaſe and freedom of a private gen- 
tleman. His conſtant method of en- 
tertaining his gueſts, was ſuch as be- 
came the Primate of all England, who 
ought to be at once a pattern of hoſ- 
pitality, and an example of ſobriety. 
His meals were chearful, and always 
e ſeaſoned with diſcourſe equally agree- _ 
„ | able and inſtructive to all who were 
- | invited, When the hour of parting 
| e 
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arrived, all the . away 


together. 


Dr. Packard Hed 3 in 1697, and was 


ſucceeded in the Maſterſhip of Catha- 


-rine-hall, by Sir William Dawes. 


Eachard' 8 works; wakatis Wb to 
believe, were for a long time, the fa- 


vourite companion both of divines and 


laymen. Swift ſpeaks of them with 
reſpect. He ſeems indeed to have 


read our author with attention, and. 


to have greatly profited by him. An 


ingenious gentleman aſſured me, that 


ſome outlines of the Tale of a Tub, 


might be traced in the writings of 


Eachard. This J am afraid is going 
too far. Certain it is, that this writer 
was endowed with a very large ſhare of 
wit, which he employed to the beſt 


and nobleſt purpoſes, to the defence- 


of religion and morality when attacked 


by a phuloſopher, who laid claim to 
the 
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the reputation of a great ſcholar, and 


a profound mathematician. Eachard 


had beſides a vein of humour pecu- 


har to himſelf, much uſeful learning, 


a ſtrong manner of reaſoning, with- 
out the appearance of it, and above 
all an uncommon {kill in turning an 
adverſary into ridicule; in which no. 
writer has fince exceeded, nor perhaps 
equalled him. Let us not forget too, 


that he poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible fund 


of . good-nature, with the moſt eaſy 


and laughing pleaſantry: qualities, 


which the haughty and ſplenetic Swift 


could never enjoy. 


The celebrated Dean of St. Patrick 
turns his pen too frequently into a 


ſcalping-knife, and makes his wit the 


executioner to his ill- nature. Not con- 
tent to overcome his antagoniſt by 
the ſtrength of his abilities and the 
force of his argument, Swift treats 
him, as if he were not only the dul- 
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leſt, but the vileſt of mankind. It is 


not enough for him to conquer, unleſs 
he tramples too upon his enemy: he 


frequently ſelects the moſt opprobri- 
ous terms and ſhocking expreſſions he 


can find in the Engliſh language; and 
throws them about at random on per- 
ſons in the moſt exalted, as well as the 
loweſt ſtations : on princes and ſtock- 
jobbers; chancellors and printers; 
dutcheſſes and coiners; fratefinen and 

news-writers; biſhops and uſurers.; | 
fine ladies and lewd rakes. Hg 


Fachard contents himſelf with | 


hunting down the argument of his 
opponent, and rarely meddles with the 


man: he thinks it ſufficient, if he can 


prove him a dull and affected, a fop- 
piſh and pedantic, an ignorant and a 
Fooliſh: reaſoner. He wiſhes not to 
render him hateful to the populace, or 
obnoxious to the government. He 


laughs in his antagoniſt's face at the 


very 
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very time he diſarms him; then helps 

him to his ſword again, and humour- 
. ouſly rallies him for not knowing ho- 

to uſe it. In ſhort, Eachard's diſ- 
_ cuſſion of an argument or confuta- 
tion of a book diveſted of that ſeve- 
. rity and acrimony, with which theo- 


logical pow are too often main- 
tained, reſembles a feaſt, where eaſy 
wit, ſprightly humour, good-nature 


and good ſenſe form the moſt agree- 
: able part of the entertainment. THR 


Ihe inſcription on Dr. Echard' 8 
tomb, will ſhew his character in a new 
light. A wit is ſuppoſed by ſome peo- 


ple to be a worſe member of ſociety in 
proportion to the ſhare he poſſeſſes of 


that dangerous quality, which as of- 


ten excites our hatred as our admira- 


tion. This amiable man was as reſpec- 
table for the benevolence of his mind, 


as the extent of his capacity. He ex- 
ecuted the truſt repoſed in him of Maſ- 


ter 
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leſt, but the vileſt of mankind. It is 
not enough for him to conquer, unleſs 
he tramples too upon his enemy: he 


frequently ſelects the moſt opprobri- 
ous terms and ſhocking expreſſions he 


can find in the Enghth language; and 
throws them about at random on per- 


ſons in the moſt exalted, as well as the 


_ loweſt ſtations : on princes and ſtock- 
jobbers; chancellors and printers:; 
dutcheſſes and coiners ; ſtateſf 

news- writers; biſhops and uſurers:; 
fine ladies and lewd rakes. 


men and 


Eachard contents himſelf with 
hunting down the argument of his 


opponent, and rarely meddles with the 
man: he thinks it ſufficient, if he can 
prove him a dull and affected, a fop- 


piſh and pedantic, an ignorant and a 


Fooliſh: reaſoner. He wiſhes not to 

render him hateful to the populace, or 

obnoxious to the government. He 

laughs in his antagoniſt's face at the 
| Very 
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very time he diſarms him; then helps 


him to his ſword again, and humour- 


ouſly rallies him for not knowing how 
to uſe it. In ſhort; Eachard's diſ- 


cuſſion of an argument or confuta- 


tion of a book diveſted of that ſeve- 
rity and acrimony, with which theo- 


logical ert are too often main- 


tained, reſembles a feaſt, where eaſy 


wit, ſprightly humour, good- nature 
and good ſenſe form the moſt agree 


able part of the entertainment. 


The inſcription on Dr. Echard's 


tomb, will ſhew his character in a new 


light. A wit is ſuppoſed by ſome peo- 
ple to be a worſe member of ſociety in 


proportion to the ſhare he poſſeſſes of 
that dangerous quality, which as of- 


ten excites our hatred as our admura- 


tion. This amiable man was as reſpec=- 


table for the benevolence of his mind, 


as the extent of his capacity. He ex- 


ecuted the truſt repoſed in him of Maſ- 
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ter of his college, with the utmoſt care 


and fidelity, to the general ſatisfaction 
of the Fellows, and with the approba- 
tion of the whole univerſity. He 


was extremely anxious to rebuild the 
- greateſt __ if not the whole of Ca- 
- tharine-hall, which had fallen into de- 
- cay : but unhappily for the college, 
he died before he could accompliſh 


his - generous defign. However, he 


lived long enough to give that beautiful 
front, which the inſcription fo juſtly 
celebrates : and this he effected by the 
moſt painful aſſiduity in-procuring li- 


vberal contributions from his learned 
-friends, and conſiderable largeſſes 


from his rich acquaintance, who could 
not reſiſt the power of his perſuaſive 
- eloquence; and laſtly, by NES 


Ie lies duced an the chapel bo Ca- 


tharine-hall: over his tomb is the fol- 
-lowing -inſcription which will fee 
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laſting monument of Dr. Eachard's 


worth, and of the gratitude of 


the 


learned ſociety to which he belonged. 


Tibi habeas, Catherina, hoc mortale depoſitum 


Et in penetralibus tuis requieſcere ſinas 
Viri vere magni 
Tenues haſce exuvias - 


Si quæras cujz fint, vix lapides tacere poterunt 


. Fundatorem ſuum 
Johannem Eachard S. T. P. 


Academie Cantabrigienſis bis Pro-Cancellarium, 


Hujus aulæ cuſtodem vigilantiſfimum, 
De utraque optime meritum. 
Videſne lector, novam hanc collegij faciem 
Quam pulchra ex ruinis aſſurgit! 
Totum hoc — 
Secundus hujus Romæ Romulus, 
Poſſet vocare ſuum. 
Huic operi intentus, liberalitate partim ſua 


arum non indecorum domicilium, 


Illaque maxima, (cum pauperis inſtar viduæ 
In hoc Gazophylacium totum ſuum conjeciſſet.) 
Partim aliena, quam vel amicitia inter doctiores 


Vel ſuadela (qua plurimum pollebat) 
Inter divitiores unde quaque acciverat, 
Huc uſque reſtauravit collegium. 
Et ſi diutius fata peperciſſent 

Antiqua Edificia diruendo, 
Nova extruendo, 
Nullum non movendo lapidem, 


(Quæ erat W hominis indefeſſa induſtria, ) 
Quod 
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Wo Quod ſordidum, ruinoſum 
Et vix collegij nomine indigitandum 
Invenerat, 
Elegans, magnificum 
Et ab omni parte perfectum 
Reliquiſſet. 
Obijt julij 7mo 1697. 
Atatis LXI. 


N. B. The greateſt part of the hiſtorical facts in 
this narrative are taken from the account of 
Dr. Eachard's life, in the General Dictionary. The 
reverend Mr. Farmer of Emanuel- college, has enabled 
the editor to correct ſome miſtakes, and ſupply ſome 
deficiencies of that work. — The reader is likewiſe 
obliged to him for the elegant inſcription on the tomb 
GD. 8 
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A FTER I had finiſhed what 1 


had to ſay, concerning the life 
and writings of Dr. Eachard, a gen- 
tleman of the greateſt eminence in the 
learned world acquainted me that Mr. 


Dryden in his life of Lucian, pre- 
fixed to the tranſlation of his works, 


had beſtowed a very great, as well as 


juſt encomium on our author's Dia- 


ours agaunft Hobbs. 


I read the paſſage in queſtion with 
great pleaſure. Nothing could afford 
me more ſatisfaction, than to find my 
opinion of theſe Dialogues confirmed 


by the teſtimony of ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


writer, and ſo conſummate a judge 


as Mr. Dryden, He very happily 
i com- 
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compares Eachard's manner of at- 
tacking the Philoſopher, to the ſkill 
of a complete fencer, who, by his 
nimble paſſes, runs his ſword into his 
enemy's body, before he has time to 


make his defence. The Scots have a 


proverbial expreſſion ſtill more appli- 


cable to the ſly raillery and quick wit 


of Hobb's 8 * antagoniſt: 


He cuts your leg Sir, without 


* tauching your ſtocking.” 


In tranſeribi ing what. Mr. Dryden has 
ſaid of Dr. Eachard, I ſhall make the 
reader ſome amends for troubling. 


him with ſo many trite obſervations 


of my own. 


* The way which Lucian choſe of 
delivering theſe profitable and plea- 


c c 
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fing truths, was that of Dialogue. 
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Achoice worthy of the author, hap- 
pily followed by Eraſmus, and Fon- 
4 « tenelle 
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« tenelle particularly, to whom 1 


« may juſtly add a triumvir of our 


F* own, the reverend, ingenious and 
learned Dr. Eachard, who by uſing ' 


the ſame method, and the ſame in- 


1 gredients of raillery and reaſon, has 


more baffled the philoſopher of 
cc Malmſbury, than thoſe who aſ- 
* faulted him with blunt heavy argu- 
ments drawn from orthodox divi- 
« nity: for Hobbs foreſaw where 
* thoſe ſtrokes would fall, and leapt 
« aſide before they could defend ; but 
© he could not avoid thoſe nimble 
by. 5 which were made on him, 

y a wit more active than his own, 
and which were within his body be- 
fore he could provide for his de- 
*« fence.” Dryden's life of Lucian, p. 
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